THE   GRAND   TOUR   WITH   GRAY
in Horace Walpole's first volubility: all the more because
when he had to recount the actual crossing of the Alps, his
cry plainly comes from the heart:
" Such uncouth rocks, and such uncomely inhabitants!
My dear West, I hope I shall never see them again/*
And, in point of fact, whereas in later life Gray con-
sistently explored whatever mountains he could reach, and
may be said to have discovered the Lake Country, Walpole
never moved a mile in quest of that form of the romantic*
Enough for him in the way of mountain prospect was the
steep side that falls from Richmond Park to the Thames
opposite Twickenham.
But in common fairness it should be allowed that
Walpole's Alpine journey was embittered to him by a reason
for which he is to be the better liked. The*- were travelling
when the roads were singularly unfrequented; for, though
the plan had been to go down into Provence after the
journey to Geneva (where they left Conway), letters met them
at Lyons from Sir Robert, urging a visit to Italy instead;
and both young men were more than willing. But it was
at the very end of October when they started, following the
route through Chambery, and along the valley of the Arc,
till on the sixth day of their journey the mountain ascent
began: and here came tragedy.
They were in a narrow part of the road with a sheer drop
on the left and on the right a precipitous slope, pine clad;
it was noonday with a bright sun; Walpole had brought
with him'" a little black spaniel of King Charles's breed;
but the prettiest, fattest, dearest creature." He had let it
out of the chaise for air, " and it was waddling along dose
to the head of the horses." " There darted out a young
wolf, seized poor dear Tory by the throat, and, before we
could possibly prevent it, sprung up the side of the rock and
carried him off. The postilion jumped off and struck at him
with his whip, but in vain. I saw it and screamed, but in
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